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It may be said at once that London should have a 
university college in each one of the various parts of the 
enormous district it covers. If one of the most 
important phases of the education imparted by the 
university is the intimate association of the under¬ 
graduate with his professors, the free exchange of views 
between the students themselves, and that mellowing 
effect which results from the feeling of a close con¬ 
nection with the corporate life of an important institution 
—then surely many small universities are incomparably 
better than one many-sided and multi-tentacled body 
with which the individual student can have no personal 
connection. 

Nor is this conception of local universities in the 
different districts which build up the straggling wilder¬ 
ness we call London a dream of Utopia. As has been 
before pointed out in these columns, there already exist 
in London eleven polytechnic institutions, and the found¬ 
ation stone of a twelfth has been laid. These, with four 
branches which have been established, provide sixteen 
separate centres scattered throughout an area which 
extends from Woolwich to Wandsworth in one direction, 
and from New Cross to Holloway in another. Why 
cannot some of these extensive buildings and lavishly 
furnished lecture-rooms and laboratories, representing 
half a million sterling in capital outlay, be utilised for 
the purpose of university work ? 

A reference to previous issues of Nature will 
abundantly prove that there is nothing incongruous in 
undertaking university education in the lecture theatres, 
class-rooms and laboratories of these polytechnics. Com¬ 
paratively few additions to the apparatus and fittings 
already provided would be necessary. Indeed, the work 
which has already been accomplished, valuable though 
it is, is scarcely return enough for the munificence of the 
City companies, the City parochial charities, the London 
County Council, private donors and others, which has 
placed the London polytechnics in their present con¬ 
dition of complete equipment. 

A common retort to any such suggestion as has 
now been briefly stated—that the work of a university 
-college is of a much more advanced nature than any¬ 
thing accomplished in a polytechnic—will not bear close 
examination. Several tests can easily be applied. An 
inspection of the lists of graduates of the London 
University,' for instance, shows that a comparison of the 
numbers of successful candidates is all in favour of the 
polytechnics as compared with the university colleges. 
As it happens, it is possible to obtain the verdict of 
former professors of university colleges who are now 
engaged in the work of the polytechnics, and their 
assurance is that a greater quantity of advanced work, 
at all events in science, is done in the polytechnic. 
Moreover, the amount of work of an advanced type 
accomplished in English university colleges is usually 
somewhat exaggerated. A few quotations from a 
report presented in 1897 by Mr. P. H. Warren, Pre¬ 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Prof. Live- 
ing, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
justify this statement. Of one university college it is 
stated, “ On the Arts side it cannot be said that at 
present any amount of work of a high standard is being 
done in the college,” or later, “ most of the work, 
both in arts and science, is of an elementary kind.” Ot 
another similar place of instruction, “ With regard to the 
work now being done there, judged by University 
standards, a good deal of it is of an educational and 
preparatory rather than of an advanced and learned 
character.” In the case of another college, “ It is, there¬ 
fore, not to be wondered at that the work on the Arts 
side should be still in a somewhat incipient stage, and 
mainly educational rather than learned.” Of a fourth 
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college it is reported, “A great deal of this work is 
in the nature of things of a somewhat preparatory 
kind, and there is throughout the college a great deal of 
work of not a very advanced character.” Similar re¬ 
marks concerning other university colleges might be 
multiplied, but quotations enough have been made to 
show that in apportioning the Treasury grant to univer¬ 
sity colleges the mere fact that elementary instruction is a 
part of the work carried on in the buildings is not con¬ 
sidered a disqualification for also undertaking university 
instruction. 

It is true that a very large part of the instruction of 
the 50,000 members and students enrolled by the London 
polytechnics takes place in the evening. This has been 
urged as evidence of the wide disparity between the 
methods of polytechnics and those of university colleges, 
but such an allegation reveals a want of knowledge of the 
prevalent conditions of instruction in university colleges. 
The evening classes of King’s College, London, form an 
important part of the whole work of the institution. At 
Owens College, Manchester, a very complete system of 
evening lectures has been arranged for schoolmasters 
and others engaged during the day. The evening classes 
at University College, Liverpool, are strong and well at¬ 
tended, and are encouraged by the College authorities. 
The number of evening class students at Mason College, 
Birmingham, steadily increases. Besides the regular 
day work of the Bristol University College, there is an 
extensive system of evening classes, covering almost all 
the subjects taught in the college. At the Durham Col¬ 
lege of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there were in 
1895-6, 1092 evening students compared with 499 day 
students. At Nottingham, in 1894-5, there were more 
than three evening students to one attending during 
the day. 

Attention has already been called (No. 1523, p. 236) to 
the very complete arrangements in some of the poly¬ 
technics for instruction in the methods of scientific re¬ 
search, and to the excellent results, as evidenced by 
papers read to the learned societies, which have followed 
the lectures and demonstrations. 

It would consequently appear that a judicious system of 
coordination and a little levelling-up would convert some 
of these sixteen institutions, which in the past ten years 
have had a phenomenal growth, and are steadily im¬ 
proving in status and influence, into satisfactory university 
colleges, bringing the highest order of culture to the very 
doors of the so-called metropolitan Philistines. 


THE PLANS FOR ANTARCTIC 
EX FLORA TION. 

T is understood that the German Antarctic expedition 
for the year 1901 has now been fully organised. A 
grant of 60,000/. towards the expenses has been made by 
the Reichstag. Dr. Erich von Drygalski, one of the 
professors of geography in the University of Berlin, has 
been appointed the scientific leader, and an influential 
Committee is charged with perfecting the arrangements. 
This Committee is anxious that all the plans should be 
arranged for joint action, so that the German and British 
expeditions should supplement and reinforce one another 
at every point, thus ensuring the maximum return of 
scientific knowledge for the money expended. The ex¬ 
pedition of the Valdivia , under the scientific leadership 
of Prof. Chun, is a proof of the splendid results which 
attend deep-sea expeditions under a scientific chief, if 
indeed the Challenger expedition did not supply proof 
enough. It is, however, still the opinion of some autho¬ 
rities in this country that an expedition which has to be 
carried in a ship must be under the sole and exclusive 
charge of a naval officer. The subject is one which 
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lends itself to discussion, and many illustrations may be 
adduced in favour of the arguments on either side. 

It is gratifying to record that a national British 
expedition, well organised and excellently equipped, will 
be sent out to co-operate with the German expedition 
of 1901. That this expedition will be a purely scien¬ 
tific one is guaranteed by the fact that the organising 
body is a Joint-Committee of the Royal Society and 
the Royal Geographical Society, on which practical 
oceanographers and representatives of natural science 
are associated with the older generation of Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers. A responsible and representative 
directing body to which the choice of the leaders of the 
expedition can confidently be left is the first con¬ 
sideration, and this has been secured in the Joint- 
Committee. The first task of this Committee was to 
ascertain what resources would be available for carrying 
out the objects of the expedition. Three handsome con¬ 
tributions had been received—two of them from private 
individuals may indeed be termed magnificent—viz. 
25,000/. from Mr. L. W. Longstaff, 5000/. from Mr. A. C. 
Harmsworth, and 5000/, from the Royal Geographical 
Society, while other subscriptions raised the total to 
40,000/. Representations to the Government had pro¬ 
duced no effect when the expedition was merely a pro¬ 
ject, but when Mr. Longstaff’s donation made it certain 
that a British expedition would be equipped, Mr. Balfour, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, agreed to receive a 
deputation on the subject. 

Accordingly, on June 22, a deputation waited upon Mr. 
Balfour at the Foreign Office, introduced by Sir Clements 
Markham, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and including Lord Kelvin, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir 
Leopold McClintock, Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Dr. A. 
Buchan, Dr. R. H. Scott, Admiral Markham, Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, Sir W. White, Dr. Gunther, Prof. Ray 
Lankester, Sir Michael Foster, Prof. Rucker, Prof. G. 
Darwin, Sir William Crookes, and a number of members 
of the Councils of the two Societies. 

Sir Clements Markham, in introducing the deputation, 
laid great stress upon the scientific character of the pro¬ 
posed expedition, After bringing forward the historical 
argument of the interest taken by former Governments in 
polar exploration, and the value of navigation in those 
seas as a training for seamen and officers, he said (we 
quote the report in the Times ):— 

“Still the avowed object of Government expeditions was 
scientific research. The objects of the two societies were iden¬ 
tical. They were undertaking work which successive gener¬ 
ations of our statesmen and naval officers had looked upon as 
beneficial to the country and to the navy, and for this reason 
thought they had a claim on the Government for assistance. 
But further, some of the scientific results required were of imme¬ 
diate practical value. Indeed, all scientific research became 
eventually, directly or indirectly, practically useful. Much of 
the Antarctic work would, however, at once be of use to 
navigation, especially as regarded the magnetic survey.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker, the last survivor of the great Ant¬ 
arctic exploring voyage of the Erebus and Terror , under 
Sir James Ross, supported Sir Clements Markham, and 
Lord Kelvin followed with the hope that all would be 
done to bring the enterprise to a triumphant issue. Prof. 
Ray Lankester spoke of the importance of the biological 
observations, and especially referred to the question of a 
bi-polar fauna as one likely to be greatly elucidated by 
the expedition ; and Prof. Rucker, in conclusion, pointed 
out how important the magnetic survey of the Antarctic 
area is. 

Mr. Balfour replied in a sympathetic speech, in the 
course of which he said :— 

“ I, for my own part, fully recognise that if, as I think, 
expeditions to the poles of the earth, or towards the poles of 
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the earth, are eminently desirable, both on practical and purely 
scientific grounds, these expeditions are perhaps even more 
important when undertaken towards the Antarctic Pole than 
towards the Arctic Pole, for we certainly know much less at 
present about the Antarctic regions than we do about the Arctic 
regions, and the actual area of this unknown but immense 
portion of the earth’s surface is much larger in the case of the 
South Pole than in the case of the North Pole. ... I, how¬ 
ever, should not be representing my own personal convictions 
—and I am speaking in this matter for myself—if I for a 
moment let it be thought that in my judgment the scientific 
investigations which directly, immediately, and obviously lead 
to some practical result are the only ones which it is worthy of 
a great nation to pursue. I take a different view based partly 
upon the scientific experience of the world. If our forefathers 
of the last two centuries—I do not mean men of British origin 
alone, but I include the great French expeditions and other 
i expeditions sent out during the last century and during the- 
seventeenth century—had not carried on this work, it is manifest 
that our ignorance of the planet on which we live would be 
much more profound than it is at present; and it would not be 
creditable to an age which flatters itself, above all other ages, 
to be a scientific age, if without reluctance we acquiesced in the 
total ignorance which now envelops us of so enormous a portion 
of the southern hemisphere of our planet. For my own part, 
while I entirely agree with all that has been said upon the 
important facts and issues which may be 'anticipated from any 
expedition, I by no means limit my interest to such practical 
results. The things which we go directly to observe, and with 
every intention of observing, are doubtless of the highest import¬ 
ance. But I shall be greatly surprised if the expedition does not 
come across a great many phenomena which we did not expect, 
and which will throw a novel light upon many of the most import¬ 
ant scientific theories, meteorological, geological, biological and 
magnetic. If this expedition is sent forth, as I hope it will be, 
adequately equipped at the date to our satisfaction, when we 
shall be able to co-operate with the German expedition, in 
respect of scientific interest alone such co-operation must be 
valuable from every point of view, and it will, among other 
things, have the effect of strengthening, if such strengthening 
be necessary or possible, the cosmopolitan or international 

character of these sciences.I am sure if the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer were here to-day he would tell you that, 
in so far as he could meet the wishes of the deputation, such 
action on his part must be regarded not as a reason for giving 
something more to some future deputation, but rather as a 
reason for giving less. But with that caution, which I feel 
bound to utter on his behalf, I think I should not arouse 
undue hopes if I say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will find it in his power to give substantially to the great 
project which you have in hand. I do not say that the aid 
given will reach the limits of your largest wishes, but I hope and 
believe that it will be sufficient to enable us to send out this 
expedition in a manner not unworthy either of the great societies 
which have interested themselves in this matter or of those 
liberal members of the public who have subscribed out of 
private means to further the object which you have in view, and 
not unworthy of the country which has done more than any 
other country in the past to send forth expeditions similar in 
character to the one which you desire to send forth.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than Mr. Balfour’s 
view of the claims of research in pure science to public 
recognition, or his promise that a liberal grant to the 
Antarctic expedition shall be given by Government. It 
remains for the Joint-Committee to settle the plan of the 
expedition and to select the scientific leader on whose 
qualifications as a man of science and on whose freedom 
of action with regard to the executive authority of the 
ship or ships the success of the expedition as a scientific 
enterprise will entirely depend. This choice cannot be 
made too soon, for the details of scientific equipment 
must largely determine the plan of the ship which has to 
be built; and no one can be so well qualified to advise 
upon and carry out the preparations as the man whose 
reputation depends on the result of those scientific in¬ 
vestigations which every one of the promoters of the 
expedition has declared to be its exclusive object. 
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